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TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

American Anti-Vivisection Society, 

Held on January 29, 1903. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society was held in the rooms of the Society, 
1530 Chestnut Street, on Thursday, January 29, 1903, 
at 3.30 p. m. 

The meeting being called to order, Mr. S. H. Thomas 
was elected Chairman and Mrs. M. M. Halvey was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Attention was called to the fact that the minutes of 
the last annual meeting had been printed in the last 
annual report, and on motion the reading of these 
minutes was therefore dispensed with. 

The reports of the Secretary of the Anti- Vivisection 
Society with which was incorporated the report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, and the annual report of the 
Treasurer were then read and submitted, and these 
reports were referred to the incoming Board of Managers 
to print so much thereof in the Annual Report as might 
be deemed desirable. 

The Chair stated that nominations for a Board of 
Managers to serve for the ensuing year were in order. 
The following Board was then nominated (see previous 
page), and no other nominations being made, it was 
moved and seconded that the Secretary cast one ballot 
for those nominated. The resolution was duly carried. 

The Secretary announced that she had cast a ballot 
as directed and the chair declared the Board named as 
re-elected. 

On motion it was resolved that on adjournment the 
meeting should adjourn to meet in Griffith Hall, 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, at 8 p.m., January 29, 
1903, to hear the public addresses there to be made. 

On motion adjourned. 

Margaret M. Halvey, 
Secretary of Annual Meeting. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The most important event of the past year, from the stand- 
point of our Society, has been undoubtedly the wave of anti- 
vivisection sentiment caused by the controversy between Dr. 
Keen and Senator Gallinger. 

It has been a matter of great surprise to us that so many 
should come out in the public press, expressing views and feel- 
ings in unison with our own. While some of the writers are 
members of our Board of Managers, there are a number quite 
unknown to us, and it is indeed a source of great encourage- 
ment to feel that we have so many sympathizers in the commu- 
nity. Amongst the letters published in different journals were 
two by our Treasurer, Mr. Thomas ; two by Mrs. Lovell, one by 
Mr. Charles Biddle, one of our counsel, and three by our Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. White. The latter was also inter- 
viewed by the reporters of two newspapers, “The North Ameri- 
can ” and “ Evening Telegraph,” asking what reply she had to 
make to Dr. Keen on the appearance of his first letter. That 
reply was duly published in addition to the letters previously 
mentioned. 

Some communications were written by our friends in other 
cities, Mr. Joseph M. Greene, Secretary of the New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society, and Dr. Leffingwell of Aurora, both 
participating in the controversy. Mr. Greene was unwearied 
in his activity and wrote to journals throughout the Northern 
States, hoping that some of his letters might be published. 

We feel that the whole affair has been productive of great 
good to our anti-vivisection work and has advanced our cause 
more than any other single occurrence since the organization of 
our Society twenty years ago. 

In April, the year for which we had engaged our Assistant 
Secretary, Dr. Steele, having expired, he left us. We were 
much disappointed that he had not been able to accomplish a 
great deal of good by means of lectures as it was hoped he 
should. We realized, however, the obstacles in his path, and 
decided, for the present at least, to abandon the idea of uniting 
the work of lecturer and Assistant Secretary, and seek instead 
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the services of a lady in the latter capacity alone. It was de- 
cided, at the end of December, to appoint Mrs. Margaret M. 
Halvey, who has since acted for us. 

We had in November a most valuable article on Vivisection, 
by the late Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, sent to us by Dr. Leffing- 
well, with the request that we publish it in leaflet form. This 
will be done later, but meanwhile it has appeared in the Janu- 
ary number of the Journal of Zoophily, which number also 
contains the letters that had appeared in the Keen-Gall inger 
controversy. It was, therefore, of such pronounced importance 
that we decided to print 1500 copies of the issue instead of the 
usual 1000. We sent about 500 of these to the prominent 
journals of the United States, not alone on account of the anti- 
vivisection matter contained in the edition, but because in it, 
too, was the account of the race between Brussels and Ostend, 
which took place at the end of last August and was participated 
in by sixty-one soldiers of different nationalities. The descrip- 
tion of the horses and their sufferings was so full of cruel and 
revolting details that we thought it should be given wide circu- 
lation, in order to enable the people of our country to guard 
against allowing any such miscalled amusement to take place in 
the United States. 

Many efforts were made by the Corresponding Secretary to 
have Dr. Bigelow’s article, of which we have spoken, appear 
both in the lay and medical press. She wrote to Dr. Shattuck, 
of the “ Boston Medical Journal,” and also to Dr. Foster, edi- 
tor of the “ New York Medical and Surgical Journal,” urging 
them to publish it in their respective periodicals. Dr. Shat- 
tuck declined on the ground that it had been printed before ; 
Dr. Foster, in a courteous letter, said if he could soon find 
space in his columns he would publish at least a portion, but we 
have as yet heard nothing of its appearance. 

It was decided last May that upon our members’ return to 
the city in the autumn, an appeal should be made for money — 
the amount then in the treasury being so small. A committee, 
consisting of Mrs. White (the Corresponding Secretary), Mrs. 


Lovell, Miss Anna Stevenson, Miss Laura Blackburne, and 
Miss Mary Barker, was appointed to take charge of the matter. 
Mrs. Lovell, being away from the city, was unable to render 
any assistance, but the other ladies upon their return worked 
energetically, issuing appeals for a Donation Day. Their 
efforts were crowned with but very limited measure of success, 
for they realized only about $219.00. This was a great disap- 
pointment in view of the fact that there is so much work, which 
we are very desirous of doing, yet to be done. Crippled by 
the want of money we are obliged to abandon undertakings 
from which we feel that great results might be confidently 
expected. 

In November last our Society received a legacy of $5000 from 
Miss Sarah K. Davidson ; this we decided to place in our Perma- 
nent Fund. 

Last spring we learned to our great satisfaction that the trus- 
tees of the Polyclinic Hospital and College had decided to 
abolish, in their institution, all experimentation upon living 
animals, either for purposes of teaching or research. As 
practical token of appreciation, a member of our Board, know- 
ing that the hospital was much in need of money, succeeded in 
collecting between $100 and $200, which was duly presented. 
We now learn with pleasure that the same institution is this 
year amongst the beneficiaries of the Charity Ball. 

The great importance of the Polyclinic Hospital may be best 
judged by the statistics given in its latest report. From this 
record we learn that during the year, 1009 cases were received 
for medical treatment, of which 735 were discharged cured, 
while the dispensary treatments of totally new cases numbered 
239,19°. 

The following figures show the Society’s activity in the mat- 
ter of distributing literature helpful to our cause : 

Of Dr. Leffingwell’s pamphlet, “A Lesson of Reform,” 
there were 4962 copies distributed in various quarters. 

Of the address of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward treating 
of “ Anti-' Vivisection and Legislation in Massachusetts,” 3500 
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copies were sent, principally to the leading newspapers and 
school teachers of the country, besides 1000 forwarded to Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward by request, and ioo sent to Miss Cobbe, making 
a total of 4700. 

One thousand Anti-Vivisection Reports were distributed as 
follows : Amongst the Humane and Anti-Vivisection Societies 
about 600 ; the remainder amongst the managers and members 
of our Woman’s Pennsylvania Society of Protection from Cruelty 
and the Anti-Vivisection Society, with a list of friends at home 
and abroad and former members of the New York Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society. 

On request of the Librarian of the Washington Congressional 
Library, numbers of the Journal of Zoophily from its founda- 
tion were forwarded there, including bound volumes from 1892 
to 1900, the succeeding issues up to date, and a collection of 
literature with a report of our work for 1901. 

The State Library at Albany, N. Y., also sent for several back 
numbers of the “Journal ” to complete a file, as well as the 1st, 
5th, nth, 12th, 13th, and 1 8th Anti -Vivisection Reports, all of 
which were immediately supplied. 

Over thirty large collections of similar literature were pre- 
pared for individuals by request. 

The Society received from colleges and libraries thirty-one 
acknowledgments of the report. 

As the year’s record passes thus in review before us, none can 
deny that judged by the standard of results it must be con- 
sidered rife with encouragement and replete with gain. Not 
the least of these are the many evidences of the growth and 
propagation of that little seed which it has been the privilege of 
our Society to plant and foster — the seed of universal kindness, 
for to-day it is an acknowledged fact that — 

“With many sects and many creeds 

And many paths that wind and wind 
The gentle art of being kind 
Is all our sad earth needs.” 


Adele Biddle, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

Samuel H. Thomas, Treasurer, in account with 


1902. Dr. 

Jan. 1. Balance on hand as per last report, $659 02 

Dec. 31. Keceived for subscriptions, $164 92 

“ “ donations, 345 00 

509 92 

“ On Donation Day, 217 00 

“ Legacy from Miss Davidson, . 5000 00 

‘ ‘ Dividend Philadelphia Traction 

Company 4%, 40 00 

1 ‘ Sale of pamphlets, etc. , . . . 6 50 

“ Account of Salary of Assistant 

Secretary from Women’s 

Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 500 00 

‘ ‘ From Miss Cobbe, for Printing, 1 45 

“ Through Dr. Lefiingwell, for 

Printing Literature, .... 40 00 

“ Cost of United States Revenue 

Stamps returned by the Land 
Title and Trust Company, . 58 

‘ 1 Interest on Deposits, 28 48 


$7002 95 


1903, Jan. 1. Balance on hand, $5730 55 


Examined and found to be correct. 
February 17, 1903. 


ANNA P. STEVENSON, 
LAURA BLACKBURNE, 


j- Auditors. 
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OF TREASURER. 

The American Anti- Vivisection Society. 


1902, Dec. 31. • Cr. 

Paid Expenses of Annual Meeting, 1902 : 


100 Postals, $1 50 

Hire of 2 dozen chairs, 2 50 


‘ 1 For Annual Report, 

‘ ‘ Printing, 

‘ ‘ For postage, petty expenses, and through 

the Secretary, 

“ For purchase of Anti-vivisection Litera- 
ture, 

“ For “Journal of Zoophily,” 

‘ ‘ For subscriptions : 

“Life,” 5 00 

Henry Romeike Newspaper Clipping 

Bureau, 5 00 

‘ ‘ Our Fellow Creatures, ” 100 


‘ ‘ For Salary of Assistant Secretary, . . . 
“ Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., for 

Rent and Clerk hire, 

“ Protestant Episcopal City Mission, for Ad- 
vertisement, 

“ Dr. Amanda M. Hale, for writing Sundry 
Articles on Yivisection, 


$4 00 
73 25 
176 65 

115 00 

1 50 
206 00 


11 00 
500 00 

150 00 

5 00 

30 00 


1903, Jan. 1. $1272 40 

Balance on hand, 5730 55 


$7002 95 


SAMUEL H. THOMAS, Treasurer. 
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Griffith Hall, 1420 Chestnut Street, Phila., 

8 p.m., January 29, 1903. 

The adjourned meeting of the Society was held at the 
above time and place, when the addresses (hereinafter 
published) were made by Mrs. Percy Widdrington, Rt. 
Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Rev. James Ecob, Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, and President Matthew Woods. 

At the termination of these addresses the Society 
adjourned sine die. 

Margaret M. Halvey, 

Secretary. 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES. 


Griffith Hall, 8 P. M., January 29, 1903. 

The President, Dr. Matthew Woods, in the Chair. 

Letters were read by the Corresponding Secretary 
from Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, after which the President introduced 
Mrs. Percy Widdrington, of England, who addressed 
the meeting. 

Mrs. Percy Widdrington: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: Of course, in 
what I am going to say to-night I am not taking the 
extremely narrow and illogical position of objecting 
to vivisection whilst calmly tolerating many other 
forms of cruelty to animals and living creatures. It 
is sometimes urged against the anti-vivisectionists — 
however, I think unfairly — that they are so taken up 
with their particular hobby of the stopping of scientific 
research as regards the work upon animals that the}^ 
are tending to strain at a' gnat and swallow a camel, 
because of the immense amount of cruelty that is 
perpetrated on the animal world elsewhere. Now, I 
believe that this criticism is undeserved. Anti-vivi- 
section is a part of a movement which is a part of a 
bigger movement; it is part of that bigger movement 
directed against the infliction of wanton and unnecessary 
cruelty and torture upon the animal world. We oppose 
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cruelty and vivisection wherever we find them. We 
protest against the unnecessary cruelties in the pro- 
fession. Every interest is very restless in these days. 
Many people condemn these things from mere hearsay. 
I do not. I have seen these things the day before I 
left England, right in our own laboratories. We protest 
against wanton cruelty to animals for the sake of the 
profession. We protest against cruelty to animals for 
the purposes of getting materials for clothing. The 
aigrettes which women wear in their hats; the sealskin 
coats, when the skin is torn off the body of the living 
seal; the cruelty inflicted upon animals to secure the 
astrakhan furs — all these are forms of cruelty. We 
are all opposed to the cruel treatment inflicted upon 
dumb animals in the name of sport. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the killing of animals for sport is 
ever justifiable. While we are anxious to do all we 
possibly can to humanize our laws and direct our 
legislation so that none of these cruelties can be inflicted 
upon animals, yet we refuse to recognize that most 
terrible kind of cruelty that has been inflicted upon 
animals in all these years, and which ought to be 
stopped. I mean the cruelties inflicted upon animals 
in the name of scientific research. So that I shall 
confine my remarks to this form of cruelty to-night, 
not because we have no desire to stop other cruelties, 
but because we have met to consider one of these forms 
of cruelty among others — cruelty committed in the 
name of science. What do we mean by vivisection? 
Of course we do not mean taking the animal’s life for 
the purpose of science, for the purpose of clothing, 
or for anything else. It is not the taking of life that 
constitutes vivisection; it is torture and torment and 
the inflicting of terrible agony upon the animals while 
they are living. It is not death we are opposed to, 
but torture. Although I do not wish for one moment 
to harrow you with any of the terrible details of these 
operations, it is well that we should bear in mind that 
there are no forms of torture but what are committed 
in the name of vivisection. All kinds of horrors have 
been and are being perpetrated on helpless animals in 
the name of science; not upon the animals low down, 
about whose powers or sense of feeling there may be 
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some doubt, but animals as high in the scale of human 
feeling as the horse, the cat, and the dog — warm- 
blooded animals, whose systems more nearly approach 
ours. These animals have been and are being subjected 
all over this land, and in all other civilized countries, 
to the most agonizing cruelties; cut up and left to 
die; burned slowly to death; covered with paraffin and 
set a light to; torn to pieces, their nerves exposed, 
and then an electric battery applied to them. There 
is, in fact, no kind of horror that has not been committed 
in the name of science. It is not for me to outline the 
character of these barbarities any further, because, if 
you so desire, there are plenty of means open to you 
whereby you can only too sadly find out for yourselves 
how true my words are and how difficult it is to give 
any real idea of them in an address, because it would 
be too horrible for a speaker to be able to handle at 
all. But when you read the life of Claude Bernard, 
the Prince of Vivisectors, in which he describes the 
various operations, we can appreciate their horrors; 
when we read the book written by the Italian, Mante- 
gazza, in which he says that he tried to find out how 
much pain — “shock,” he called it — the animal could 
stand without dying. When we read these books, it 
seems almost impossible to credit them ; but then these 
are the experiments written down by the experimenters 
themselves; they are not charges made against them 
by persons who had merely witnessed these operations. 
We are made fully to believe them as an account of 
the experimenters themselves, and we are obliged to 
believe their terrible accounts of pain inflicted upon 
the helpless animals. The very looking at these things 
shocks the conscience of decent people. It is so terrible 
that people will not believe that these things do happen, 
except when they are plainly proved to them. 

The first question is, How is it that such a practice 
is tolerated for one hour, for one day, in a civilized 
country, especially in ours, which prides itself on being 
humane? I am not sure that there are not signs that 
the humanity of the twentieth century has undergone 
a sad reaction, as contrasted with that of the nineteenth 
century. The first plea that is made for vivisection is 
an extraordinary one. It is that the animals do not 
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suffer. The first way in which this plea is put is that 
the animals’ nervous systems, their powers of sensation, 
are so utterly unlike ours that you cannot make any 
kind of comparison. It is absurd to think, because 
the animal writhes, and moans, and twists, and turns, 
and makes all the signs that a human being does 
when suffering — it is absurd, say the vivisectors, to say 
that this animal feels anything we do ; and then they talk 
learnedly about reflex action, etc. I am not here to 
argue whether this is or is not the case; I only ask, 
if it be true that these animals are so entirely dif- 
ferent that they do not feel anything like the way we 
do, of what possible use are the experiments? What 
is their object? How can they have any kind of effect 
upon life, if the animal really is so entirely unlike .the 
human being as regards its physical make-up? (Ap- 
plause.) How utterly unwise and unsafe it would be 
for them to argue from what has been done to an 
animal, what can be done to a human being, suffering 
from what seemed to be the same disease ! If this were 
true, it would absolutely destroy the theory of the 
vivisectors that the experiments are performed for 
the benefit they exert upon human life. But, says the 
vivisector, we do not mean that they do not feel pain 
at all; we mean that they do not feel a great deal of 
pain; we do not allow them to suffer, because all our 
experiments are performed under an anaesthetic. One 
might almost say that the discovery of anaesthesia, 
which has been such a powerful blessing to humanity, 
has been a curse to the animal world, for when this 
remark is made, the public conscience is lulled to sleep. 
People who have been conscience-stricken at the idea 
of the cruelties perpetrated in their midst have their 
feelings of wrath and antagonism set aside, and their 
consciences apparently fall asleep upon the presenta- 
tion of this argument. Human nature is apt to think 
that the animals do not suffer or that the practice 
should be let alone for the sake of scientific research. 
Young students especially are too apt to perform these 
operations without the use of anaesthesia. I do not 
mean that anaesthesia is not used in any case, because 
in certain operations on animals, anaesthetics are un- 
doubtedly used; but that this bare fact alone is suffi- 
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cient for the public, is not true, because you must take 
the experiment as a whole into consideration; and 
while we admit that some of the operations are per- 
formed under anaesthesia, yet even then, when the 
animals are allowed to come out of the trance, so that 
the effect may be observed upon them afterward, it 
is, of course, just as though they had not been anaesthe- 
tized at all; they endure just as great pain afterward. 

But by far the greater bulk of the operations are 
not performed by the aid of any anaesthetic at all. I 
want to make it quite plain to you so that I can relate 
some of my own experiences. Of course, I know very 
little about American experiences, but I think that 
my reason for doing so is fair and obvious. I do not 
think that, if you will take any body of surgeons or 
doctors, or scientific men of any kind, — the English, 
the American, or even the French or German— you 
will find them very unlike. We are all human beings, 
pretty much the same in England and America, and 
I think that if these things are true of Englishmen, 
they are also true of Americans. This is not the only 
reason. It is also because we have a law in Great 
Britain which purports to limit vivisection, so that we 
expect scientific men to behave with a great deal more 
respect for the animal world ; not because they are any 
better men, but because the law steps in and interferes. 
I do not think that it is true that there is any State 
in America that has an anti-vivisection law. If I am 
wrong in this, you will correct me afterward, but I 
am stating what I believe to be the truth. I believe 
there is no State which has taken steps either to prohibit 
the operation entirely or to stop the cruelty by the 
use of anaesthetics. Now, in England, where we have 
such a law, we have it from the direct testimony of the 
operators themselves, that out of the 8000 operations 
done last year, 7000 of them were performed without 
the use of anaesthetics. If this be true in England, 
where we have such a law, I think the same reasoning 
would fairly apply that it would be true in America, 
where we have no such law ; and it would most certainly 
be true in countries like France and Germany, which 
much longer enjoyed immunity in this respect, and 
where the public feeling is nothing like so strong as 
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among the English-speaking races. We have gotten 
the Parliament to legislate and place the animals under 
the protection of the law. This law, however, is very 
unlike our legislation in many respects. When we 
pass a law, we generally intend that it shall be obeyed, 
and we therefore devise machinery to make it possible 
for us to carry out our object. When we passed a 
factory inspection bill, the object of which was to stop 
child labor through the greed of the employers, we 
not only made it illegal for children to work over 
certain hours, but we appointed an inspector in charge 
of that work; not an inspector appointed by the em- 
ployers, but one paid and appointed by the State and 
absolutely independent of the employers. We have 
several of them, and we give them power to go into 
the factories and inspect them and see that the law 
is being obeyed; and they are in no way under the 
control of these men whom they have to see carry 
out the provisions of the law. But in the legislation 
in reference to vivisection we have done nothing of 
the kind. I mention this as a kind of warning in any 
proposed legislation in this country. Remember to 
see that methods are enacted for carrying out what 
you wish, is the theme of my remarks. 

Under the English law no one is allowed to vivisect 
unless he has a government license to do so, and then 
he is allowed to do the operation with certain restric- 
tions. Well, since every one that applies for it can 
get a license, it seems to have no effect. You see 
this is absurd. In the second place, no one, even 
after he has a license, is allowed to vivisect unless 
he subjects the animals to an anaesthetic; but unfor- 
tunately there is another department, and if any one 
does want to subject animals to an operation which 
would be rather awkward for him to be called upon 
to do under an anaesthetic, he may still take out an- 
other license, and after he secures that he does not 
need to use an anaesthetic, whereas, if he wants to keep 
the animal until it entirely recovers from the anaes- 
thetic, it is only necessary for him to get another kind 
of certificate to enable him to keep the animal alive 
until it has recovered, in order that he may study and 
observe the symptoms. So that there are all these 
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means of evading the law of England, which is simply 
a process of three or four steps. There are only two 
inspectors for this work in all England. They are 
appointed by the scientific men, and not by the gov- 
ernment at all. They are nominated and appointed 
by the scientific men, the very men whose doings 
they are appointed to supervise. They are not em- 
powered to go into the laboratories to see what is 
going on there, because that would be impossible; 
you would have to have an inspector for each labora- 
tory. He would have to go into each of the labora- 
tories where this cruelty is done, and see the agony 
that is endured by these animals under the operations. 
All that the inspectors have to do is to observe the 
reports as to the methods carried out by the very 
men who vivisect the animals. It is just as though 
a factory inspector were to be required to go into 
the factory and receive the report which the employers 
furnished him, regarding the number of children at 
work, their ages, the number of hours worked by each, 
etc. Of course, such a plan would immediately start 
opposition, would be absolutely unworkable, and 
would be immediately struck off the statute book. 
But this very method is permitted in reference to 
vivisection, notwithstanding that these children have 
voices and can speak for themselves, have parents 
who might protect them somewhat, whereas these 
animals, dumb, helpless, silent, cannot say a word 
for themselves. 

Thus, so absolutely nugatory are the provisions of 
this Act. And all these facts are obtained on the 
admissions of the vivisectors themselves, because, as 
I have pointed out, the inspectors do not inspect; 
they merely receive reports from the very same scien- 
tific men who do the work. And when you consider 
that this information is obtained through their own 
admission, you will understand why it was that, with 
this anti-vivisection law in England, last year, out 
of the 8000 operations of this kind done in that coun- 
try, over 7000 were not done under anaesthesia. In 
many of the operations performed, the animals were 
allowed to recover from the anaesthesia so that they 
might be studied for several days, or weeks, or months, 
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as long as their lives and sufferings lasted. This large 
proportion is done without anaesthetics, that these 
vivisectors might observe the influence of the operation 
on the animal. And the majority of these, they claim, 
are not operations at all; we have called them opera- 
tions. Lord Lister himself, the Prince of Scientists, 
said only a little while ago: “These are not painful 
operations in which the anaesthetics are not used. 
They are mere pin-pricks.” This remark is practically 
true in point of fact, but it is a lie in point of inference. 
It is no use to license these vivisectors. I say that 
that statement of Lord Lister’s, while it is true as a 
matter of fact, gave such a false impression to the 
public that it is difficult to believe that he did not 
make the statement in order to give knowingly this 
false impression to the public. He stated that these 
operations are mere pin-pricks. They consist in insert- 
ing the initial germ of a painful, lingering disease, 
such as small-pox, typhoid fever, or hydrophobia. 
'The operation itself, of course, is not so very difficult 
or painful, but it may be far more terrible than an 
agonizing operation which lasts for an hour or so, 
because the animals, after undergoing it, live a painful 
existence for days, weeks, or in some cases even months, 
and at last die wretchedly and in the height of misery. 
Those are the operations to which Lister has referred 
when he said they are no more than mere pin-pricks. 
Yes, at the time, but not afterward. 

Can you imagine this being done in this and every 
civilized country ? These practices are simply appalling. 
Everywhere we find these operations to treat and cure 
human disease by inflicting the disease first upon the 
animal and then injecting it back again in the form 
of virus into the human being, instead of an effort 
being made to keep it out of our systems. This has 
grown so customary that, of course, it is not necessary 
to deal with illustrations. We see them every day 
in this city. It is now frequently the case that the 
animals are allowed to recover, so that the effects 
of the operation may be studied upon them while 
they are alive. And not this alone, but we find that 
the number of men taking out special certificates — 
that is, certificates to enable them to dispense with 


the employment of an anaesthetic altogether — steadily 
grows, so that we now have a larger number of them 
than of those who have the ordinary certificates, prac- 
tising under the ordinary law. 

No doubt, all the people can do will be to enact a 
law which would entirely prohibit the operation. 
From this it is quite plain that the animals do suffer; 
that they are not by any means in every case, or even 
as a general rule, under the influence of an anaesthetic ; 
and that even when an anaesthetic is administered 
during the primary operation, they are allowed to 
recover from its effects in order to study their condi- 
tion. This is done every day, and the growing preva- 
lence is remarkable of these injections of disease into 
animals by the tens of thousands, — yes, I may say 
hundreds of thousands, — from frogs up to horses, cats, 
and dogs, which, of course, in every case means days 
and weeks of pain and wretchedness, before death 
finally relieves the disease-stricken creature. The first 
plea is that the practice of vivisection is justifiable in 
order to cure human ills. Now observe first of all 
the rank selfishness of that plea. You are urged, 
when your nature revolts against these cruelties, to 
put up with them and approve of them, in the hope 
that some day you individually may be cured of a 
disease that you may suffer from, by means of these 
experiments. Of course, that is what every plea must 
come down to. It comes down to human safety, and 
perchance it may come down to individual safety. It 
is admittedly an absolutely selfish principle. Torture 
animals in the hope that some day you, as an individual, 
will gain safety from it! But I am not here to go 
into the great and important question as to whether 
this practice does or does not cure human ills. I will 
tell you here I do not wish to deal with that problem. 
I do not feel myself qualified, as I am not a practical 
scientist, to deal with that question. I am a lay person. 
I look at these things from a lay point of view, and 
there are many factors which enable me and everybody 
to judge such a practice as vivisection, because it is 
not merely a scientific question; it is a great human 
question. There are many standpoints, other than a 
purely scientific standpoint, from which I can view 
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and condemn such a practice, and I much prefer to 
leave that aspect of the question to those who are 
perfectly qualified to deal with it. It is not that I 
do not think that these arguments can be met, but 
because there are better persons to take up that side 
of the question, and I am not qualified to deal with 
it. I am obliged to say so much, however, that I 
think the practice is rankly selfish, and its utility 
has been denied by men who are authorities on • the 
subject — such men as the great surgeon Tait. In fact, 
he went so far as to say, that after years of research 
in this direction, his views were entirely upset in regard 
to discoveries by the aid of vivisection, and it was only 
when he discarded that method and pursued his re- 
search along clinical lines, that he was able to make 
those great discoveries that have proved of such benefit 
to his countrymen. His case, of course, is not the 
only one, but I merely mention him as a type of many 
others. In reply to this remark, extravagant figures 
are brought forth by scientists to prove the truth of 
their contentions of the value of vivisection in saving 
human life. Take, for instance, Pasteur and the dis- 
coveries and cures claimed by him and many others, 
and they are sufficient to refute these claims. For 
instance, when we read of the number of deaths from 
hydrophobia in France, we find that there were only 
three or four every year prior to this discovery, and 
yet he claims that after his discovery his cures were 
numbered by several thousands every year. Is not 
this sufficient to prove the utter absurdity, the utter 
unreliability of this kind of statistics? After his dis- 
covery everybody who was bitten by a dog or cat 
or any pet animal, the animal often not being mad at 
all, would take this treatment and then there would 
be a record of the wonderful cures performed by the 
Pasteur method. (Applause.) 

I cannot help making these remarks, although I am 
speaking simply from a lay point of view. I do not 
pretend to have scientific knowledge, but I cannot 
help saying, from an ordinary common-sense point of 
view, that these figures will not stand in many cases, 
and that truthful reports are not made. It would seem 
to be an utter absurdity which pretends to relieve 
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pain and cure disease by inserting poisons into the 
body of an animal, and then inserting those poisons 
back again into the human system suffering from the 
same disease, instead of endeavoring to keep out the 
germs of the disease by leading clean, pure, moral, 
upright lives. I believe that, if we were to en- 
courage these measures, — and my knowledge is not 
derived from any scientific research; I am using that 
word, of course, to imply vivisection, — I believe if the 
great sanitary principles of reform had been used to 
make this world of human beings live in every way 
more natural lives, more moral, temperate, and virtuous 
lives, giving them pure water, pure air, and good food, 
then I am quite sure we should hear much less of using 
animals in order that by injecting the germs of our 
diseases into them, and then afterward, by injecting 
them back again, we may secure immunity from the possi- 
bility of contracting disease when it confronts our 
persons. 

Now I come to the real crux of the whole matter. 
Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that it is possible 
by these methods to devise cures for all varieties of 
human ills; grant that we have such a knowledge of 
anatomy that will enable us to understand the cure 
of certain diseases; grant that we can preserve for a 
certain length of time human life beyond the natural 
period; yet I would say frankly, in spite of all that, 
that if all the claims made in this behalf are true claims, 
then I have only to say that I would oppose vivisection 
just as strenuously as I do now; because, if you will 
go carefully into the question, you will find that those 
men who are most interested in vivisection are not 
those who are chiefly interested in this humane plea 
at all; many of them never went to a university at 
all. But what are they interested in? The answer 
is, pure research for the love of research. They say 
science for science’s sake. I do not believe in science 
for science’s sake any more than I believe in art for art’s 
sake. To me humanity is, after all, the test of all 
things which affect human people. (Applause.) But 
just because I do believe in the supremacy of humanity 
in this wise, I cannot tolerate the infliction of torture 
upon animals for the sole purpose of insuring the health 
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of our bodily frames. Because wherein does this 
supremacy consist? It consists not in the superiority 
of our bodily forms, for they are of little or no superior 
physical excellence to some animals. But the superior- 
ity is in our mental and our moral faculties — our 
superior nature. It is in these directions that we 
claim human superiority. Now, if the endeavor to 
live a few years longer has been our object, we are 
falling to the lowest depths of our moral and our mental 
nature; we are destroying our human supremacy; 
we are absolutely placing our lives merely upon a 
level with the animal world, because in order to add 
a few more years to our existence we are inflicting 
torture upon animals who cannot speak. To tolerate 
and approve of these operations, because of the good 
they can get to their bodies through such practices, 
would be one of the most pitiable of human attributes. 
(Applause.) But this plea which is so frequently 
offered, is one of the most dangerous pleas that can 
be brought forward. The plea of science for science’s 
sake is of no more weight than the plea of commerce 
for commerce’s sake, or the plea of art for art’s sake; 
and in those countries where they believe in commerce 
for commerce’s sake, where their entire time is de- 
voted to studying the tables of their export and their 
import trade, we find slight regard for the quality of 
humanity. If they are working for commerce for 
commerce’s sake, they have no regard as to whether 
that commerce is ruining human nature. (Applause.) 

It is exactly the same thing in science. Where 
science is followed for science’s sake, the people are 
not living out and observing those principles which 
are most beautiful and perfect in humanity. What is 
most beautiful in humanity? The qualities of purity, 
virtue, and justice; the qualities of love, mercy, sym- 
pathy, and compassion, and those who have those 
qualities are high up in the scale of being. But it is 
not beautiful to approve of the principles of vivisection 
and subject helpless animals to torture for the sake 
of relieving ourselves of pain, or perhaps adding a 
few years to our existence. It is not just to treat 
these creatures who cannot protest, who have no 
voice, in this manner. These animals have a right 
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to human sympathy, and it is cruel to subject them 
to these tortures. It is cruel to the animals and it 
is more cruel to ourselves, because it lowers us further 
in the scale of being, than the animals we have 
tortured, for in this practice of vivisection we are 
certainly below the animals. We do sink below the 
animals when, in order to lengthen out by a few years 
our existence in this world, we inflict these tortures. 
It would be very little good to humanity to increase 
the length of our physical life, granting that it could 
be done by the discoveries brought about by vivisec- 
tion, if, while increasing the quantity of our lives, 
we were decreasing and vitiating its quality; if, while 
we lengthened out our miserable lives in this world, 
we had rendered ourselves absolutely unfitted for a 
life of blessedness in the world to come. 

Dr. Matthew Woods. — The next speaker, Bishop 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, I now have the honor of introducing. 

Bishop Alexander Mackay-Smith: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: Mrs. Wid- 
drington has so completely covered the ground in her 
beautiful, and courteous, and graceful remarks, and 
has given us such a treat of Christian ideas that I 
feel more inclined to apologize and quit the platform 
than to speak to you to-night. She has left, it seems 
to me, very little for the rest of us to say. We are 
all of us, in one sense, I suppose, whether here or 
wherever we may be, as members of this great civilized 
nation, anti-vivisectionists ; that is to say, that not 
one of us believes for an instant in cruelty and every 
one of us has a deep abhorrence of all kinds of torture. 
That is born in our Anglo-Saxon blood. It is just 
about three hundred years, I think, since the Courts 
of England declared that torture was contrary to the 
laws of that realm. I think that England led the 
people of Europe in that direction. Torture of human 
beings lingered for many generations after that in 
some of the other countries of Europe. My impression 
is that it was about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that the last instance occurred of a human 
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being being pressed to death between two boards with 
heavy weights laid upon the upper board, because he 
would not testify in a court of law. It seems to me 
^ as long ago as that. Torture has now ceased, I think, 

in any legal shape, in every country in Europe, as 
well as, of course, in America. We have a perfect 
abhorrence of it. I think the Anglo-Saxon blood in 
every country cherishes a deep hatred of personal 
cruelty and personal torture. Why is it that it has 
taken the shape, in every country, in America, that 
it has? When you consider that there is no vice in 
the world that cannot be transformed from mere virtue 
by carrying virtue too far in certain shapes, you will 
readily understand that sentimentalism, as opposed 
to sentiment, may do a great deal of injustice. I may 
mention in this connection that some years ago, when 
the Lord Chief Justice of England was in this country, 
he said that crime was being reduced in Great Britain, 
notwithstanding that there were fewer prisons in 
Great Britain to-day than in 1840, when the population 
was half as great, and that some of the prisons were 
V being closed up on account of there being no inmates. 

When I asked him how it was, he said it was because 
of the certainty of punishment. When a man com- 
mitted a crime in England, he knew that he had to 
suffer the consequences. We do not allow sentimental- 
ism to interfere with the law. In a great many coun- 
tries there is a kindly feeling toward a criminal because 
he has committed a crime; so he takes his chances 
and commits the crime; and if he gets off, all right; 
but in England he knows that he is sure to receive 
the punishment, if he commits the crime; thus he 
thinks twice before he acts. I think there is a great 
deal of truth in that. Sentiment, when carried too 
far, may develop into sentimentalism and frequently 
does so. This is one of our American national dangers. 
And so, while the feeling of humanity in this country 
has been growing, with it we have had a certain amount 
of sentimentalism. I say the feeling of humanity. 
** Within the last generation or two it is, that societies 

for the prevention of cruelty to animals have been 
founded. There is an increased sense in the public 
conscience of the sanctity of animal as well as human 
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life. But with this feeling of humanity there has 
seemed to develop in the human heart a feeling of 
selfishness in a desire for safety at the expense of the 
suffering of dumb animals. I believe that I have this 
sentiment, and I feel sure that I have to watch myself 
at times to guard against sentimentalism. I have a 
feeling, which I have no doubt every one else here has, a 
feeling of almost uncontrollable anger awakened in 
my nature by the sight of a man beating a dumb animal ; 
yet one sometimes does a great deal of harm when 
in this state of mind, and he must watch himself, 
lest he commit a greater crime. I think that in every 
one of us the same feeling would be awakened when 
we see a man beat a dumb animal, as when we see 
a child cruelly treated, or any living thing taken 
advantage of in the human world. This is one of 
the incidents of human nature, the unconscious digres- 
sion of feeling. We have to watch ourselves, or this 
feeling will develop from sentiment into sentimentalism. 

I was the other day speaking on this subject with 
a farmer who had very strong feelings on the temperance 
question. He had a very valuable calf, which was 
suffering from some kind of throat disease. He called 
in a veterinary and, after examining the calf, the 
veterinary advised that it be given some whiskey, and 
said: “ If I can do that at once, it will soon get well.” 
The farmer said: “All my life I have been a temperance 
man. There has never been any drunkenness on these 
premises, and I don’t propose to have that calf grow 
up to be a drunken cow. (Applause.) I should rather 
lose the calf.” Sure enough, the calf died. I think 
that was perfectly absurd. I think it was a sort of 
fanaticism, and so I think there is a danger of fanati- 
cism in all lines of work; so we have to watch ourselves. 

As I have said, we are all anti-vivisectionists, and 
in a certain sense we are all vivisectionists ; that is, 
we believe in vivisection when it is necessary. We 
are all very proud of our hospitals; no one complains 
that there is a great deal of pain inflicted in our hospi- 
tals. Every surgeon’s table is covered with human 
blood, and they can see pain inflicted without a com- 
plaint, because they deem it necessary. 

Parents inflict a certain amount of suffering on their 


children when they know that it is for their interest 
that they must be punished, and I may say that there 
are very few boys in the world who are so perfect as 
not to require it. I believe that there are times when 
the parent who spares the rod will spoil the child. I 
am sure that every one here to-night, if he were to 
see a large boy inflicting torture upon a small boy, 
would feel conscience-stricken, if he didn’t use the 
rod or the slipper. We all believe in inflicting pain 
at times. It is difficult to conceive of any one who 
would think otherwise. But there is a limit when we 
come to the infliction of pain that is unnecessary — 
vivisection. The great difficulty comes when you get 
into the realm of scientific things, where great fanati- 
cism has been developed, is being developed, and 
always will be developed, because you can’t prove 
the things when you get into that region. Then there 
comes forward and objects, the man of science, the 
trained surgeon, or the trained physician. And we 
must not forget that when we meet those men, we 
meet men who as a rule are as good as any men in 
the world. We should not do them injustice. There 
are no men who stand higher in civilization and stand 
for more in our midst than the physician and the sur- 
geon. The good physician is almost an ideal individual. 
I saw an account in the paper of a physician, who had 
been in that profession for nearly fifty years, finding 
a drunken man by the roadside in a snowstorm. He 
got out of his sleigh and worked so vigorously over 
the man that the physician himself developed pneu- 
monia and died. There is no doubt that in the books 
of this man, like those of scores of others, we should 
find many accounts cancelled because the debtors were 
poor. These are the men who have given their days and 
their nights to humanity without charging one cent. I 
love the character of a good physician; and I think a 
good physician and a good surgeon are men for whom 
we should have the greatest respect and the highest rev- 
erence. But unfortunately a great many of those men 
believe in vivisection. They think that it is right to 
cure human suffering at the expense of animal suffering. 
Now, they think that this is right; and everything 
they do, they do sincerely, and you and I can’t prove 
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that it is wrong. We have to appeal to the sense of 
feeling which these men have in other directions, 
which is similar to ours to a great extent, but different 
in this particular direction; and we can really do 
nothing except to make an appeal. We have got to 
be very careful not to do, or to say, or to think anything 
which shows antagonism toward these men. 

I have lately been very much interested in the dis- 
cussion which has been going on between one of the 
best surgeons in Philadelphia and a prominent United 
States Senator in Washington. They are both good 
men, and I have known both of them for many years, 
but I can’t say that I know this celebrated Philadelphia 
surgeon at present. I know that there is no better 
man in Philadelphia, no kinder-hearted man, and I 
know of no man to whom we could turn more quickly 
for human pity and sympathy. And so with the 
Senator in Washington. I know him and have known 
him for many years, and it would give him the greatest 
pain to see any creature suffering. I believe that these 
men were both guided by the highest motives, and 
when we find out that you and I must differ with this 
distinguished surgeon here, for whom I have the highest 
respect and regard, I am utterly at a loss to account 
for it ; I do not know howto explain the matter, because 
I am quite convinced that his views on these matters 
are just as sincere from his point of view as ours. There- 
fore, we must control ourselves and our remarks in 
reference to those who represent just as great work 
in civilization as we do. But we do disagree with 
them. I do disagree with them, and yet on several 
points I do agree with them, and I think we have a 
right to expect a greater amount of sympathy than 
we get from them. 

In regard to the question of anaesthesia, I think we 
can absolutely disbelieve the testimony of scientific 
men all over the world that it is necessary to make 
these experiments without anaesthetics, and that the 
great majority of the operations can be done with 
anaesthesia, and I think surgeons and physicians should 
join with us in the effort to secure legislation so that 
these operations shall be done only under anaesthesia, 
and only by qualified physicians and surgeons. For 
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they have just as much reason for wishing the cause 
of humanity to be thus assisted as we have. Why 
should there be any differences on this point, for the 
most of them believe that these experiments can be 
done almost entirely with the use of anaesthetics and 
be just as satisfactory as without their use? There is 
the second point where we think they should sympa- 
thize with us. There are thousands and millions of 
these experiments which are absolutely of no scientific 
value. This is the case with medical students. They 
go into the profession almost insane to see operations 
performed, to see cells cut open, to see how things 
are done, to see how the vital parts operate. They 
also have a dislike for varied information which they 
receive in the class-room, so that it is almost a matter 
of nature for them to try to do these operations, and 
the doctors look on and let them make these experi- 
ments, which are carried on with unwarranted fre- 
quency, and nothing is done to prevent them. It 
seems to me that every surgeon, or physician, or 
scientific man, no matter what his views may be on 
vivisection, ought to unite with us, to this extent, 
so that no man, unless he be a physician or surgeon 
well qualified, will be permitted to do these operations. 
The operations should never be permitted merely 
for the sake of experiment. ' I have heard countless 
stories of students who have operated on rabbits, 
cats, dogs, guinea-pigs, etc., just to see how the thing 
was done. We have a right to expect, with all due 
deference to these scientific and professional men, that 
they should join with us in demanding reform in these v 
particulars. We have a right to expect their sym- 
pathy and aid in this connection, because it is not 
a scientific question at all, but merely an experimen- 
tal question. 

Now, my dear friends, in conclusion, I hope that 
everybody in this assembly to-night is a member of 
the American Anti-Vivisection Society. If you are 
not, you are neglecting your duty. (Applause.) The 
first thing I did when my children grew old enough 
to know right from wrong, was to make them life 
members of the Anti-Vivisection Society, and so I 
think all of you might come and join in the good 
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work, because the Society needs funds, and it is in 
very great need of funds. There are bills to be 
passed before Congress and the legislatures, and there 
are bills which we must oppose, and it takes money 
to do this work. There is a bill now before Congress 
to change the laws of the transportation of live-stock 
from the West. They say it is in the interests of 
trade, the interest of commerce; it is for the sake 
of saving themselves trouble. They want to reduce 
the intervals at which they are compelled to water 
the live-stock on the way East. If you have seen 
them, — and I presume most of you have, — how these 
poor live-stock almost die of thirst in the car, write 
to your member of Congress opposing the passage 
of that bill. 

We saw some time ago in the papers an account 
of a shipwreck on the coast of some country, where 
there were twenty people drowned in the course of a 
winter’s night. The local paper a few days afterward 
said that there was a great deal of complaint that 
nothing had been done to help these poor shipwrecked 
mariners. The paper said: “It is perfectly true that 
not a boat was sent out to those people that night, 
but the people stayed on the shore and assisted them 
all night long by the use of a speaking-trumpet.” 
There is a great deal of that kind of help in this world. 
We are all ready to help by the use of a speaking- 
trumpet. I want you to come forward and join the 
Society so that you can help the great work. After 
all, humanity is the great object of all labors, and 
in all true progress of the world there should be the 
progress of humanity. I thought about what Mrs. 
Widdrington said about art for art ’s sake and commerce 
for commerce’s sake, and that sort of thing. Humanity 
for humanity’s sake should be the doctrine all over 
the world. Let us help it onward as far as we can, 
by coming forward and doing our share ! 

Dr. Matthew Woods.— The Rev. James Ecob, the 
successor of Dr. Furness, is in the direct line of the men 
who had to do with another reform — the abolition of 
slavery. To say this is to secure him a welcome. 
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Rev. James Ecob: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I must confess 
with a great deal of humility that I have never before 
been present at such a gathering as this. I must 
confess that I have taken part in nearly all of the 
reforms that I have ever heard of. I have proceeded 
on the trend of the Irishman, — “Wherever you see a 
head, hit it,” — but it has never come in my way. You 
may wonder where I live, but actually, as a fact, it 
has never come in my way to be identified with this 
movement by any public address, so that I have a 
lurking feeling that I may possibly strike a discordant 
point. I may say something that is in discord 
with some of your views, but I trust that you will 
not thrust me through in the good Old Testament 
fashion, if I should say so. I have always found in 
other reforms that it is better to narrow the ground 
as much as possible between yourself and your antago- 
nist. A large field generally means a guerrilla warfare 
with very uncertain results. If you can narrow your 
ground, so that your opponent must face you, you 
can compel him to grapple and fight to the finish. 
So in other reforms I have always taken this view 
of the subject. Grant to your adversary just as far 
as possible whatever he demands ; just as far as possible 
grant him everything; that clears up a great many 
difficulties to begin with. 

Now, as I understand it, vivisectors declare that 
their work has resulted in great benefit to their pro- 
fession in dealing with the ills of humanity. I take 
it that you say that it has resulted in those great bene- 
fits. Very well, then, if it has resulted in these benefits, 
I agree with you, for the greatest thing in this world 
is man, and when his vital interests are at stake, — 
mark me, when his vital interests are at stake, every- 
thing else must give way. Suppose, now, the old 
myth should be re-enacted, and out of the Schuylkill 
should rise, on the first day of January, the old dragon — 
and there are a great many other things that rise out 
of that river. (Applause.) Well, suppose that this great 
dragon should come, just as surely as life, on the first 
day of every year and consume ten of our fairest young 
people; year in, year out he comes and never leaves 
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our shores until ten of our fairest young people are 
devoured. Now suppose I could come to you and 
tell you that the hunger of the dragon could be satisfied 
by one hundred horses, or five hundred dogs or cats; 
would not you say to me, when the fatal day returns, 
“Drive your horses and your dogs down to the shores; 
we can make this sacrifice in that way”? Now come 
a little closer to home. A stable is burning and fifty 
horses are in that stable, and I know of nothing that 
goes more closely to our hearts than a stable of burning 
horses. Here is a stable with fifty horses in it in 
flames. Suddenly a cry sounds from the upper room; 
in that upper room are the stableman and his wife 
and baby. Now who thinks of the horses? Who 
makes any effort for the horses? Everybody turns 
his attention to the people in the upper story and to 
saving them. I remember when that fearful fire took 
place on Market Street. The property was first thought 
of. Then suddenly a young girl appeared on the fire 
escape on the third or fourth story; then who thought 
of property? 

So, then, show me, Mr. Vivisector, show me that 
what you are doing, does actually save human beings, 
then I have no controversy with you; but I have 
my antagonist exactly where I want him now. I 
have him just exactly where I want him. Now he 
must prove that it does do what he claims, and the 
minute he begins to bring in his proof, I read off this 
long list of great men in his profession, the very leaders 
of the profession, who say the contrary; and so, in 
addition to bringing proof, he brings a controversy, 
in which you will have him in the minority — so far 
as brains go, at any rate. (Applause.) 

Now we have made so much progress and I say, 
“You must agree with me, that where so serious a 
matter is under consideration the law should step in 
— where human life is at stake and where human welfare 
is at stake — in order to supervise what is being done.” 
Thus, while we are standing there, my adversary comes 
over on my side and admits that the use of these meas- 
ures should be most stringently and carefully guarded, 
and that laws should be enacted so that those great 
and dangerous powers be not misused. There I have 
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the advantage of my man; he must come to my side. 
We can afford to be generous. We are all of us unduly 
frightened by that great name “Science. ” (Applause.) 
^ We are unduly frightened by it. Science! A man 

comes forward and cries out “Science” and all of us 
bow down our heads at once. Now this science is 
what? The scientists are just exactly the same kind 
of people as we are; they are exactly just such people 
as we are. They are not let in behind the Almighty, 
so that when they come out, they bring the rich and 
terrible secrets of the Almighty, and we must stand 
here and bow our heads and believe them; not at all. 
Take them and place them at any period in history 
and see what human nature has done. Take the 
science of medicine, for instance. Andrew White, in 
his great work, tells us that two or three hundred 
years ago, in his day, when a person was bitten by 
a cat or a fox, you must catch the animal, cut out 
its tongue, reduce the tongue to ashes, give the patient 
part of the ashes internally, and spread the rest on 
the bite, and the scientific medical knowledge of the 
age supported that theory, and the person who didn’t 
do it was a crank. (Applause.) 

Now, the time is short, and I only want to give you 
one more illustration that comes within the memory 
„ of many of us. I shall make it impersonal, for I dare 

not trust myself to come nearer home. One of the 
things in my early boyhood that cut home to the 
heart was this — seeing a delicate, beautiful young girl, 
just breaking over the brink into consumption, cupped 
and bled, day after day, by the scientist of that age. 
(Applause.) Now, of course we should say that what 
she needed was more blood, more life. And yet that 
was a decree of science, and so the horrible slaughter 
went on. Why, it is only within a few months that 
we have had the old story brought out that Washington 
was bled to death ! 

Now, to-day, here is that tremendous system of 
cruelty followed by very uncertain results — a system 
* of which we have heard so much that is demoralizing; 

and then we are expected to bow down our heads 
before that great name of science, and if we do not, 
we are called cranks and fanatics. Here the trail of 
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science is exactly like the trail of the old caravans 
over the desert; the bones and the debris of their 
forgotten predecessors cover the trail. I venture that 
in fifteen or twenty years from now these things will 
be looked on as a sort of hysteria or a temporary mad- 
ness that took possession of the minds of men. At 
times, I have borne at least with serenity the name 
of fanatic or crank, but now I take it as a badge of 
honor. (Applause.) 

Remarks of the President, introducing Rev. 

Floyd W. Tomkins: 

The next speaker hardly needs an introduction to 
a Philadelphia audience. He is a man who knows no 
denominational nor social barriers, and has made 
himself a part of the better life of the city. I have 
reference to Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, of the Holy 
Trinity Church, the successor of Phillips Brooks and 
Dr. McVickar, who were also his colleagues in the 
anti-vivisection movement. (Tremendous applause.) 

Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins: 

It may not be vivisection, but it seems to me it 
is almost cruelty to animals to inflict another speech 
upon you. I am not going to inflict a speech upon 
you, but simply to say “Amen” to pretty much all that 
has been said; I was unfortunate in not hearing all 
that has been said, but I think that the speakers have 
asked you to join the Society in order that you may 
assist in the cause. I think I am very much like the 
young woman whom I have read about. A very few 
months after her marriage some one found her weeping, 
and asked her what was the matter, and she said: “I 
thought I was all right, for I went and married an 
orphan from an orphan asylum, and just now he said 
that my pies were not like those the matron of the 
institution used to make. ” So it seems the rule always 
is. The great law of life is the desire to do more, 
and how you can do it. I have a great deal of sympathy 
for the little boy who was playing out in the back 
yard, and his father asked him what he was doing, 
and he said he was building a hospital for aged and 
infirm kittens and their diseased wives. Do all the 


good you can, in every way you can, however you 
can, and whenever you can. I think we all recognize 
the fact that the really great man is the one who comes 
out and takes his stand in any direction. I think 
we ought to be pretty strong. I never could be con- 
servative; I wasn’t born so, and I don’t suppose I 
could be. I don’t go so far as my dear brother in 
regard to there being a possibility of a good in it, or 
even to a consideration of it, when anything like vivi- 
section is expressed. His proposition about the dragon 
eating up the horses, of course, is all right. If the 
dragon made a proposition that you were to put one 
hundred horses out on the banks of the river and 
cut one eye out the first day, and the next day cut the 
other eye out, and the next day cut the heart out, 
and then leave them there to die, I should say “No; 
let the dragon eat up the whole of Philadelphia.” 
The people would be better mentally; they would be 
better morally, and better spiritually than by being 
saved in this manner; and for myself I should rather 
be consumed by the dragon instantly than to be saved 
in this manner. (Applause.) An attempt is made on the 
part of vivisectors to justify the practice by saying that 
it is for the good of humanity. You can never do wrong 
for the sake of right; there was never anything more 
horrible brought out than that the end justifies the 
means. It does not. It may be said that it is done 
in order that man may live and gain support, but it 
is cruelty to animals ; it is not a sacrifice to kill animals 
for food, so that they won’t suffer. We are doing that 
every day and doing God’s will. If my life can be 
spared, whether it be by the torturing of one, or one 
hundred, or one thousand, or five thousand creatures, 
whether they be as small as a flea or as large as an 
elephant, I should rather die than have them tortured. 
(Applause.) 

I think this theory helps us right along, because 
that brings us fairly and squarely with the physician. 
He says that it is done in order to overcome suffering, 
and that justifies it. I say it does not. Religiously, 
morally, physically, and every other way that you 
can think of it, it is wrong. And because you respect 
the physician does not make it that you should not 
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differ with him. While it may seem to be very hard 

indeed, yet we have to differ at times with those whom 

we love. You married men know that there are times 

when we even have to differ with our wives. At the ^ 

same time, of course, you have to be very quiet, and 

lovely, and gentle about it, and give a kiss before 

and after. So that you can differ with some of the 

great physicians, even although you love, honor, and 

respect them, if they uphold the vivisection principles. 

Personally, there are many of the great physicians who 
are favoring this practice, whom I could love and 
honor and sit at their feet. It is a part of our humanity 
that we should radically differ with them on questions 
of principle. Don’t be afraid of them. Don’t be 
afraid of them. Don’t be afraid of them because 
you love them, and honor them, and respect them. 

Don’t be afraid to get into the controversy with them. 

Don’t be afraid to go into the conflict with them, for 
it is necessary. 

There are two other things that I want to speak 
about. One is this: If there be no other reason why 
every one should be opposed to vivisection, it would ^ 

be for this one, that it must be apparent to every one 
that it does have a deleterious effect upon human 
nature. (Applause.) Let the child go to school where 
it is taught. I often think of the girl who goes to 
boarding-school and is taught to dissect a rabbit; and 
even if the rabbit is dissected under anaesthesia, I 
cannot think of that girl, by and by, after she is 
married, nursing her baby half so gently and sweetly 
as somebody who never did anything of that kind. 

(Applause.) It dulls the nerves which God has im- 
planted in us, and paralyzes the sympathetic feelings, 
and endangers our usefulness in life. There is no worse 
thing, that it is possible to have happen to mankind, 
than to have the nerves deadened and the sympathetic 
feelings paralyzed. It is just like anaesthesia, which 
was intended to do a great deal of good in this world, 
and which has done a great deal of good in many 
instances; yet if a man should take a hypodermic 
injection every time he had a tooth-ache, you would 
say to him, “You are making yourself a slave to that 
which was intended to help you.” So that the sym- 
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pathetic feelings may become so deadened in a person 
that he will feel that any amount of suffering among 
the animal kingdom is justifiable in order to relieve 
human suffering. Don’t let them attempt to convince 
you that if they have discovered anything like that they 
claim to have, that their actions are justifiable. I am very 
much in sympathy with the little boy who cried because 
his brother had pulled the wing off a fly and then let 
it go. I think that boy will do more good to the 
world, more good to humanity, and be a better man 
than many others. And notwithstanding these facts, 
animal life is taken and vegetable life is taken. The 
dude with his little cane, switching the heads off flowers, 
may be a very nice “Yankee Doodle Do,” but I would 
not trust him with money. He does not reverence 
the life of plants. And the young woman who will 
wear the wing of a bird on her hat, taken from the 
bird during life — I should not want to court that young 
woman, if I were young. We want to realize that it 
is the duty of the strong to care for the weak, no matter 
how weak they may be; no matter if it is the little 
mosquito. That is what is meant by the Command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill.” You say, “I don’t kill; 
I don’t take anybody’s life.” Wherever there is life 
there is God. For life is implanted by God; you can 
take it away, but you can’t renew it. 

We want to incorporate into man’s mind the necessity 
for sympathy for life of all kinds, whether found in the 
animal, the vegetable, or the mineral world, and the 
chemists tell us that there is life even in the minerals. 
Life, therefore, means that we can care for those who 
cannot care for themselves. Let us do all we can 
to help these weak, suffering animal lives, because 
the animals can’t speak for themselves and can’t 
help themselves. I tell you there is something wrong 
with the man who sees an animal being abused that 
can’t help itself and doesn’t feel like stopping it. He 
ought to do something to stop it. You can do some- 
thing, every one of you. Go home and pray that a 
wave of different feeling may come over the country, 
that people may join the Society and do something. 
There is a great deal of trouble because we don’t. 

We are very much like a story that is told of Mark 
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Hopkins, who was President of Williams College. It 
was said of him that he used to get at one end of the 
hall and get a student at the other and go over the 
Westminster catechism. I don’t know whether any 
of you are familiar with the Westminster catechism 
or not. I was brought up as an Episcopalian myself, 
but I went to Sunday School in the country. Well, 
Dr. Hopkins would get a student in the room and he 
would say to him, “What was man made for, Jones?” 
Jones would reply, “To glorify God and praise him 
forever.” “Yes,” he would say, and then would call 
the next man up and say, “Smith, what was man 
made for?” and he would say, “I agree with Jones.” 
He would say “Yes,” and then he would call the next 
man up, who would be the worst one in the class, 
and he would say to him, “Tompkins, what was man 
made for?” and he would reply, “To glorify God and 
praise him forever.” Then he would say to him, 
“Well, why don’t you go and do it?” 

President Matthew Woods’s Address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have but a few remarks to 
make, but indeed nothing I may say can add to the 
interest of this meeting, graced as it is by the presence, 
both in audience and platform, of so many people 
distinguished in all the walks of life. 

I am convinced though, that there are many things 
connected with the anti-vivisection movement it 
would be well for the public to know, but there is 
so little time, and you have heard so much already, 
and it is such a great subject, involving as it does 
something far more important than health or the 
prolongation of life, — namely, the moral elevation of 
the nation, — that instead of saying more, I will merely 
ask you to apply to the Society for any literature you 
desire on the subject, free, and judge for yourselves. 

I feel, however, in justice to the Society of which I 
have the honor of being President, that there are a few 
opinions current of late that it would be well to correct. 
In the first place, we are not opposed to individuals, and 
we do not entertain toward any physician or surgeon 
the slightest personal animosity. Since I have been 
President of the Society it has been our aim not to an- 
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tagonize persons, but evil practices; that we should not 
mention names, but principles; that we should protect 
the professional reputation of our opponents even when 
we condemned their doings, but Dr. Keen, by the per- 
sonal nature of his attack, compels different treatment. 
His letter to Senator Gallinger and the public, in which 
he attempts to show that a certain operation done 
by him proves the utility and consequent justification 
of vivisection no matter how cruel, is not only illogical, 
but contrary to cerebral pathology, calculated to 
mislead the lay reader, and not just either to Senator 
Gallinger, the Humane Society, or the medical pro- 
fession, and that in replying to it it is impossible to 
eliminate entirely the personal note. This I regret, as 
the matter is not personal to us at all. 

It will be contrary to all experience, as I have said 
elsewhere, if from now on many people do not “die 
under the knife,” because of the publicity given to 
this case, — in the surgeon’s hope of finding blood-clot 
in the brain where there are symptoms like those of 
Midshipman Aiken, — like the patient lately reported 
from the West, where a man with similar symptoms 
was operated upon to find that there was no lesion 
and no coagulated blood, and the operation was a 
mistake. This is one of the errors that men are likely 
to make who rely on vivisection instead of clinical 
observation, for sometimes there are such symptoms 
without clot and sometimes clot without symptoms, 
as every physician knows, not from vivisection, but 
bed-side observation and autopsy. Indeed, the strange 
thing to Dr. Keen’s brother practitioners is that he, 
in season and out of season, should become the advocate 
of unlimited vivisection, for he never vivisected, and 
hardly ever mentions vivisection without exhibiting 
unfamiliarity, and in reading his public condemnation 
of Senator Gallinger ’s bill it would seem, too, as if 
he had never read it. 

I shall say nothing more about this, because the 
abridgment of my views, hurriedly written last night, 
and published in this morning’s “Inquirer,” with a 
few typographical errors and omissions thrown in, 
if you will excuse the bull, may be read at leisure. 
One of these errors is quite amusing. When writing 


about Professor Ferrier and Mr. Victor Horsley’s ex- 
periments of boring holes through the heads of living 
monkeys, I said “experiments done to the brains of 
monkeys and the horror of England.” The printer 
substituted the word “honor” for “horror.” 

Another correction. There appeared in last Mon- 
day’s “North American” what purported to be an 
interview with me. No such interview, however, 
occurred, and yet I do not believe the oldest newspaper 
in America was malicious in this report; only illiterate 
and stupid. They put into my mouth sentences that 
no intelligent man could utter, and they have my 
sympathy. I do think, however, the “North Ameri- 
can” ought to read up on animal experimentation, 
so as to be able to give to any man that asks them 
an intelligent expression of opinion on the important 
subject of humane education, including vivisection. 
To let the present administration rest for a week and 
give, instead a resume of the doings of vivisectors, 
would be a novelty far more exciting and gruesome 
than any number of elopements or horrible, murders 
in the Fourth Ward. We make this suggestion for the 
benefit of all our wide-awake contemporaries. 

Another correction and I am done. Some of the 
papers have said that I have been writing letters to 
the doctors of the city, telling them that Dr. Keen 
was not a vivisector. I can assure you I never either 
wrote or ordered such letters to be written, nor do I 
know of such. I should not have the presumption, 
even if it were necessary; and, besides, I have some- 
thing else to do. I mention these trifles as a gentle 
reminder to the company of newsgatherers present, 
as a hint that anything they write about vivisection 
or humanitarianism is read by many people; that it 
is only capable men who make good reports of anti- 
vivisection meetings, and that as long as men know 
of the fidelity of the dog, the swiftness, beauty, and 
utility of the horse, and of the companionship of the 
harmless, necessary cat, so long will he feel that animals, 
too, have rights which we are morally bound to respect. 

Anti-vivisectors do not desire to prevent all experi- 
ments upon animals; only the atrociously painful ones. 
Anti-vivisectors do not deny the possibility of vivi- 
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section being of occasional utility. A thing may be 
of use without being right. The thumbscrew may 
have been a benefit in eliciting valuable testimony 
from its victim. The Inquisition, its founders main- 
tain, was of value, from their point of view, in dimin- 
ishing the spread of heresy. The skinning of men 
alive, slitting noses, cropping ears, and other nameless 
horrors of the Autocrats of the East may have dimin- 
ished treason and given length of days to dynasties. 
There is hardly a crime in the calendar that may not 
be of gain, of material usefulness to its perpetrator; 
but then the standard of civilized man is not Utility, 
and even savages have some instinct of pity and justice. 

The question is a moral one. We merely deny 
the moral right of man to torture animals for his own 
benefit, — the subject does not involve the putting of 
animals to speedy death for necessary food, — and we 
cannot believe that a good God designed that men 
should learn to cure their diseases through such a 
cruel procedure as the infliction of nameless horrors 
on the creatures he has made sentient, that they might 
enjoy, not that they might suffer. 

We physicians, in anxiety to restore the sick to health, 
occasionally make mistakes. Like the lady in the 
play, we protest too much; at times ineptly exalt 
our office. This is to be expected; and yet life and 
health are not the greatest things; honor, love of 
country, loyalty to an upright cause, zeal for the 
religious uplifting of our fellows, love of family, children, 
home, chivalrous devotion to disinterested duty and 
truth — many things are better than longevity. It is 
righteousness that exalteth the individual and the 
nation, not the prolongation of life regardless of what 
it costs in suffering to others, even when that other 
is a homeless dog; and notwithstanding some indica- 
tions to the contrary, we still have enough confidence 
in the nobility and courage of the average man to 
believe that when the hidden horrors of vivisection are 
revealed, it will be stamped out. 
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A COPY OF THE DEED OF TRUST FOR THE 
CASPAR WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY 
AND BIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

No vivisection or dissection of, or painful experiment on, any- 
living animal shall be allowed or practiced on the premises of the 
Institute, or with its means or appliances, except only and strictly in 
accordance with the following rules and conditions, copies of which 
shall be kept prominently displayed in every laboratory and work- 
room on the premises, to wit : — 

1. Every such investigation or experiment must be specifically 
authorized, in the case of each and every animal to be so operated 
on, by a separate resolution of the Board of Managers duly recorded 
in their minutes, which shall recite the person authorized, the time, 
place, and subject, the object, means, and process, the persons to be 
present as representative of the Board of Managers, and the maximum 
length of time to be occupied, which shall in no case exceed four 
hours, on the expiration of which the life of the subject, if not 
previously ended, shall be immediately destroyed. But this limita- 
tion of time applies only to the period of suffering or pain of an 
animal devoted thereto, and not to an animal kept in health and 
comfort for observations of its habits, involving no pain or restriction 
of posture other than mere confinement in a limited abode. 

2. There shall be present during the entire period of every such 
experiment one or more persons representative of the Board of 
Managers, and designated in and by its authorizing resolution, who 
shall be either the Director of the Institute, or a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Institute, and such person shall make to the next 
subsequent meeting of the Board of Managers of the Institute a 
written report of such experiment, reciting the authority therefor, and 
showing that these rules and conditions have been in every particular 
fully observed, the names of all the persons present, that no unneces- 
sary suffering of the subject was inflicted, and what valuable result, 
if any, was obtained. Such report shall be read at length at such 
meeting and carefully preserved, either in its minutes or in accessible 
and properly indexed files of similar proceedings, or both. 

3. Any officer, fellow, employee, or beneficiary of the Institute, 
who shall neglect or violate any of these rules, or permit any other 
person or persons to do so, shall be forthwith discharged from the 
service, employment, or benefits of the Institute, and shall not at any 
time thereafter be reinstated or permitted to work, study, or teach 
therein, or to enter any of its laboratories or workrooms. 
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FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the “American Anti-Vivisection Society,” 
incorporated in the State of Pennsylvania in May, 1883, the sum of 
[here state the sum or the stock , etc., to he given], for the use of the said 
Society absolutely. 


FORM OF A DEVISE. 

I give and devise [ here describe the real estate intended to he given] unto 
the “American Anti-Vivisection Society,” incorporated in the State of 
Pennsylvania in May, 1883, their successors and assigns forever. 

j§@“A 11 gifts to charities, to be effectual, must be made in a will, signed at its end by 
the testator, executed in the presence of at least two witnesses, at least thirty days before 
the death of the testator. 


BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 

Formed in 1S83. Some amendments were made in subsequent years. 


ARTICLE I. — Members. 

Members shall be of four classes, — life, annual, honorary, and 
non-resident. 

Annual members shall be those who contribute to the society the 
sum of two dollars or more per annum. 

Life members shall consist of those who contribute to the society 
the sum of fifty dollars or more at any one time. 

Honorary members shall consist of those who are elected to that 
position by the Executive Board, and they shall not be required to 
pay any membership fee, and they will have no voice in the elections 
of the society. (Amendment of July 1, 1884.) 

Non-resident members shall be those who reside more than thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, and shall contribute to the society the sum 
of one dollar per annum. (Amendment of June, 1892.) 

ARTICLE ll.— Officers. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, — ten of whom shall be residents of the City of Philadelphia, 
and ten shall be residents of the State of Pennsylvania, but not of the 
City of Philadelphia, — a Secretary and a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer, an Executive Committee of twenty members, and the 
Counsel, all of whom together shall constitute the Board of Managers. 

ARTICLE III. — Meetings. 

The regular annual meeting of the society shall be held during the 
month of January, in each and every year hereafter. Special meet- 
ings of the society or Board of Managers may be called at any time 
by the President, and shall be so called upon the written request of 
five members ; provided, however, that at least three days’ written 
notice be given to all members by the Secretary. 

ARTICLE IV. — Elections. 

Elections for officers and managers shall take place at the annual 
meetings of the society, and shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE V. — Quorum. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at all meetings of the society and Board of Managers, except at 
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the annual meeting, when the members present, without regard to 
numbers, shall be empowered to act. 

ARTICLE VI. — President. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the meetings 
of the society and of the Board of Managers; at every election before 
the polls are opened to appoint two tellers of election ; under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Managers, to take general charge of the affairs of 
the society, and to perform all duties usually devolving upon such an 
officer. 

ARTICLE VII. — Vice-Presidents. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to perform, in the absence 
of the President, all the duties devolving upon him, in the order of 
their election. 

ARTICLE VIII. — Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the society and of the Board of Managers, 
in a book to be kept for that purpose ; to notify members of the Board 
of Managers of the meetings of the Board ; to draw all orders on the 
Treasurer for the payment of all bills audited by the Board of Mana- 
gers ; to sign all certificates of membership; to officially sign and 
affix the corporate seal of the society to all instruments or documents 
authorized by the society or Board of Managers; to have charge of 
the corporate seal, charter, by-laws, records, and general archives ; 
to give immediate notice to the several officers and committees of the 
society of all votes, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of the society 
affecting them or appertaining to their respective duties ; and make a 
journal report of the work and standing of the society at each annual 
meeting thereof, or as often as may be required by the Board of 
Managers. 

ARTICLE IX. — Corresponding Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
general correspondence of the society ; to keep, in suitable books 
to be provided for that purpose, true copies of all letters written by 
him or her on behalf of the society ; to preserve on proper files all 
letters received by him or her on the same account; and at each stated 
meeting of the society or the Board of Managers to report the cor- 
respondence and read the same, or such parts thereof as may be 
required ; and to give due notice of the time and place of the annual 
meetings of the society. 

ARTICLE X. — Treasurer . 

The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the society, keep an 
account of the same, make such investments as the Finance Commit- 
tee may direct, pay all orders on the Treasurer properly drawn, and 
present at each annual meeting and at such other times as the Board 
of Managers may require a report of the financial condition of the 
society. The Finance Committee shall consist of the President and 
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Treasurer ex officio, and of three members elected by the society at 
the annual meeting-, by ballot. Upon failure so to elect at any an- 
nual meeting, the Finance Committee for the time being shall hold 
over until their successors are elected. It shall be the duty of the 
Finance Committee to make a report to the Board of Managers of 
the condition of the investments of the Society, at the stated meetings 
in February, May, October, and December, and at such other times as 
the Board of Managers may require. [Amended.] 

ARTICLE XI . — Board of Managers. 

The regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held on 
the last Thursday of every month (except the months of July, August, 
and September), at such time and place as the Board may direct. 

ARTICLE XII.— Counsel. 

It shall be the duty of Counsel to act as the legal advisers of the 
society and its officers ; to have charge of all legal proceedings insti- 
tuted by or against it, or in which the society may be interested. 

ARTICLE XIII. — Order of Business. 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Communications, written and verbal. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. Report of Secretary. 

5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Nomination and election of Officers and Managers. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

ARTICLE XIV . — Amendment of By-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present ; provided, that notice of such proposed 
amendment shall have been offered in writing at a previous stated 
meeting of the Board, and communicated by the Recording Secretary 
to each member of the Board. 
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